“THOSE  WHO  LOVE  LINCOLN”:  A 
WORD  FOR  BARNARD’S  STATUE 
BY  IDA  TARBELL 


HOSE  who  interpret  the  leaders  of  men  in  art  have 
often  played  strange  tricks  through  their  desire  to 
have  them  look  something  more  than  men.  Some- 
times the  interpreter  himself  cannot  face  the  fact. 
Again,  he  knows  that  if  he  does  so,  those  for  whom 
he  is  interpreting,  will  not  accept  his  work. 


pj  The  leader  himself  is  not  always  averse  to  looking  more 

^ heroic.  After  Napoleon  began  to  realize  his  destiny,  he  de- 
manded to  be  painted  as  an  imperial  figure.  He  wanted  a head 
like  that  of  a Roman  emperor,  regal  trappings,  a royal  attitude. 


the  man  Napoleon.  They  have  missed  all  of  that  eager,  nervous, 
inspired  quality  of  the  early  pictures,  made  when  the  artist  was  free 
to  interpret  the  man  as  he  saw  him  and  was  not  obeying  an  order  to 
build  up  a tradition. 

This  explains  why  we  have  so  many  biographies,  paintings,  and 
statues  full  of  evasions,  heroic  and  beautiful  figures  which  never 
touch  the  springs  of  action,  thought  and  feeling  of  the  one  portrayed. 
The  world  won’t  stand  for  the  truth  about  its  great  men  is  the  inter- 
preter’s belief.  So  even  if  he  himself  sees  the  truth,  he  gives  the  world 
what  he  thinks  it  wants.  That  there  is  a great  deal  of  practical 
wisdom  in  his  point  of  view  is  demonstrated  strikingly  by  the  present 
hue  and  cry  over  George  Gray  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln. 

TO  those  of  us  who  love  Lincoln  above  all  as  a tremendous  human 
being  who  has  shown  what  a man  can  make  of  himself  in  spite 
of  the  hardest  of  fates,  any  attempt  to  shirk  the  facts  of  his 
life  seems  like  a sacrilege. 

We  want  to  know  all  about  him  from  birth  to  death.  No  de- 
tail of  the  simple  rough  pioneer  life  of  his  youth  is  either  unimportant 
or  ignoble  to  us.  We  treasure  every  story  of  the  sorrow,  hardship  and 
defeat  that  followed  him  through  manhood  to  his  very  grave.  They 
are  part  of  his  making.  We  feel  at  home  with  one  so  familiar  with 
the  lot  of  the  common  man.  He  has  known  our  handicaps  and  has 
overcome.  He  is  a victor  and  one  of  us. 

Yet  there  is  now  and  there  always  has  been  a group  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  forget  the  one-roomed  log  cabin  where  Lincoln  was 
born — the  homemade  beds  and  chairs — the  linsey  woolsey  garments 
— the  meagre  fare — all  of  the  long  years  of  pinching  poverty  which 
went  into  his  making. 

Years  ago  when  I was  working  with  enthusiasm  in  an  attempt 


The  portraits  made  of  him  after  he  became  emperor  have  little  of 
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to  reproduce  as  exactly  as  the  records  permitted,  the  early  years  of 
Lincoln’s  life,  I recall  receiving  a harsh  letter  from  a gentleman  who 
charged  me  with  treason  to  Lincoln’s  memory — I was  belittling  the 
man,  he  said,  by  showing  in  pictures  and  story  the  gourd  dipper  from 
which  he  drank,  the  dirt  floor  of  his  cabin,  the  puncheon  table  from 
which  he  ate,  the  ladder  on  which  he  climbed  at  night  to  the  loft  in 
which  he  slept. 

I can  easily  believe  that  this  gentleman  shared  the  conviction  of 
many  warm  admirers  of  Lincoln,  that  it  is  impossible  that  so  great  a 
man  should  ever  have  come  from  such  humble  parents  as  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks.  He  might  very  well  have  been  one  of 
that  group  who,  feeling  that  it  is  unfitting  for  a great  national  hero 
to  have  had  a father  who  wore  no  better  clothes  than  Thomas  Lincoln, 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  spread  the  tale  that  some  great  man  of 
one  or  another  of  the  Southern  States  really  fathered  him.  These 
people  are  willing  to  ignore  marriage  and  birth  documents  of  un- 
questionable authenticity,  to  credit  country  gossip  come  down  through 
the  decades  if  not  indeed  the  invention  of  political  enemies,  in  order 
to  account  for  Lincoln’s  abilities  in  a way  that  at  least  partially  sus- 
tains their  own  notion  of  the  part  that  ancestry  plays  in  producing  an 
achieving  man.  The  world  has  a formula  for  making  great  men.  It 
is  disconcerting,  bad  for  the  system  to  have  them  coming  up  of  them- 
selves out  of  what  the  authorities  speak  of  as  “nothing.” 

It  is  a strange  thing  surely  to  see  this  antagonism  breaking  out 
at  a time  when  the  whole  civilized  world  has  committed  itself  to  the 
most  terrible  of  struggles  in  order  to  give  the  untrained  men  every- 
where the  place,  the  voice  and  the  opportunity  which  Democracy  be- 
lieves they  are  fitted  to  use.  It  is  amazing  to  see  this  old  dislike  to 
leanness  and  poverty  and  rough  clothes — this  doubt  that  greatness  can, 
or  at  least  that  it  should  come  from  where  they  exist — expressing 
itself  in  an  organized  campaign  against  an  interpretation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  not  only  admits  the  poverty  and  meagreness  of  his  early 
life  but  glories  in  it;  makes  it  a masterful  feature  of  his  interpretation. 

GEORGE  BARNARD’S  statue  does  this.  He  has  told  the 
story  of  the  pioneer  man  who  conquers;  the  man  who  realizes 
that  he  has  something  to  say  and  will  say  it  in  spite  of  what 
the  world  thinks  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives  or  the  clothes  which  he 
wears. 

No  man  who  sees  Barnard’s  Lincoln — and  unless  I miss  my  guess, 
most  of  his  critics  have  not  seen  it  and  are  passing  their  judgment  only 
on  a photograph — no  man  who  does  see  it  will,  for  a moment,  think 
that  any  undue  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  the  sculptor  on  the 
peculiarities  of  Lincoln’s  form  and  dress.  There  is  not  a touch  of 
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exaggeration  or  caricature  in  his  statue.  While  the  figure  shirks 
nothing  of  the  leanness  and  struggle  of  the  man’s  life,  it  has  an  inex- 
pressibly touching  dignity,  patience  and  nobility.  There  is  not  a 
line  of  the  figure  that  does  not  express  a great  spiritual  quality.  And 
yet,  of  this  these  critics  see  nothing.  Is  it  that  they  are  wroth  at  the 
courage  that  insists  upon  telling  the  story  of  hardship  and  in  showing 
boldly  the  part  these  hardships  had  in  the  making  of  the  man? 

I have  heard  not  a little  harsh  criticism  of  the  size  of  the  hands  and 
feet  he  has  given  his  figure.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
authority  is  found  for  saying  that  Barnard  has  not  preserved  the  physi- 
cal proportions  of  Lincoln.  Certainly  it  was  not  from  any  careful 
study  of  the  documents.  “These  huge  hands  and  feet” — Take  the 
hands:  we  have  best  of  guides  here  in  the  Volk  cast  of  the  Lincoln 
hand.  Consult  that  and  you  will  find,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  meas- 
ure, that  the  hands  of  Barnard’s  Lincoln  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
life  cast;  and  if  you  will  look  at  these  hands  with  something  in  mind 
besides  size,  you  will,  if  it  be  in  you,  see  something  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  size  in  these  lean  bronze  hands — that  they  are  almost 
quivering  with  life ; that  you  can  almost  feel  their  resolute  grip,  their 
trustworthiness  and  their  strength. 

“Trousers  too  wrinkled,”  I wonder  did  the  critics  ever  read  the 
scores  of  descriptions  of  wrinkled  clothes  and  wilted  collars,  and  ruffled 
hair  that  those  who  saw  Lincoln  in  life,  when  traveling  and  lecturing, 
have  left  behind? 

THE  period  of  Barnard’s  statue  is  that  just  before  Lincoln  went 
into  the  White  House.  Go  back  to  what  he  was  doing  in  those 
days.  He  was  a poor  man,  fighting  one  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual battles  of  the  world,  framing  through  those  years  of  the  stiffest 
kind  of  mental  labor,  an  invincible  argument  for  human  liberty  and 
rights,  one  that  a whole  people  came  to  accept  as  a supreme  and  final 
argument  for  the  right  of  all  men  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of 
their  hands. 

During  these  years,  Lincoln  was  traveling  long  journeys,  in 
open  wagons,  in  railroad  day  coaches — sleeping  where  he  could  at 
night,  working,  all  with  little  money  to  spend  on  himself.  He  thought 
very  little  of  tailors — of  shoemakers — of  haberdashers.  He  was  often 
wrinkled  and  unshaven.  Why  deny  it  or  gloss  it?  Why  not  honor 
the  fact — even  glory  in  it,  as  Barnard  has  done  in  this  statue? 

The  criticism  that  the  statue  is  receiving  is  singularly  like  that 
which  followed  Lincoln  himself  from  the  time  that  he  became  a public 
figure.  Any  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  opposi- 
tion press  of  the  United  States  from  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  to 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  will  find  numbers  of  cartoons  and 
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paragraphs  of  exactly  the  tenor  of  the  present  attack  on  this  statue. 

These  comments  did  not  always  come  from  those  who  were  politi- 
cally opposed.  Men  of  conventional  mould,  meeting  Lincoln  for  the 
first  time,  frequently  saw  nothing  in  him  but  his  length  of  limb,  the 
size  of  his  extremities  and  details  of  his  dress.  It  was  an  Adams 
who,  after  his  first  call  at  the  White  House,  went  away  to  write  as 
his  chief  impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  yarn  socks.  It  was 
Edmund  Stanton  who,  meeting  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  in  the  lobby 
of  a Cincinnati  hotel,  the  two  men  being  associate  counsel  in  a great 
lawsuit,  looked  at  his  angular  frame,  saw  the  big  green  umbrella  he 
grasped  by  the  middle,  and  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  him  and 
walked  away.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  documents  of  the  years  just 
before  and  after  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  the  White  House  knows  how 
that  first  impression  influenced  Mr.  Stanton,  and  with  what  vulgar 
vituperation  he  lashed  Lincoln.  His  abuse  is  colored  all  through  with 
contempt  for  the  marks  that  early  poverty  and  struggle  had  left  upon 
him. 

They  could  not  believe  it — these  men  of  the  east — that  one  who 
looked  so  could  be  a great  man.  Of  course,  they  called  themselves 
Democrats;  but  to  many  of  us,  Democracy  exists  in  no  class  below 
our  own;  or,  if  by  chance  we  have  come  up  from  the  lower  class,  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  some  superior  power  in  ourselves,  some- 
thing in  us  not  in  other  men. 

ONE  of  the  most  touching  phases  of  Lincoln — something  that, 
for  the  most  part,  you  must  read  between  the  lines  to  catch  is 
his  own  consciousness  of  the  difference  in  external  things  be- 
tween himself  and  the  greater  part  of  those  he  met  in  public  life — a dif- 
ference coming  out  of  his  own  lack  of  opportunity.  One  sees  it  crop- 
ping out  particularly  in  those  years  before  the  war;  when  he  was 
engaged  in  his  great  debates  with  Douglas.  Half  amused,  half  rueful 
little  comments  have  been  preserved  showing  his  consciousness  of  the 
gap  between  Douglas,  cultured,  handsome,  adored — and  himself,  poor, 
self-taught,  only  half -accepted,  save  by  a few. 

Again  and  again  in  the  White  House,  he  was  made  conscious  of 
this  difference;  saw  the  half-contempt  his  appearance  aroused.  This 
appearance  brought  him  insults — and  he  knew  them  as  insults — while 
he  endured  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Cause  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself. 

In  a most  extraordinary  fashion,  he  used  the  very  men  who,  like 
Stanton,  had  insulted  him,  if  he  believed  they  could  help  save  the 
Union;  that  is,  always  and  forever,  he  looked  beyond  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  things — over  the  physical  to  the  spiritual ; his  eyes  on  the  great 
end.  Whatever  he  had  to  endure  from  men,  whatever  humiliation  he 
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experienced  because  of  the  limitations  of  his  life,  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  of  the  man  never  wavered. 

It  is  something  of  this  tremendous  overlooking  of  lesser  things — 
looking  past  and  beyond  them  that  you  get  in  George  Barnard’s 
statue.  This  figure,  full  of  nobility  and  resolution,  has  the  pathos  of 
one  who  has  known  what  the  leanness  and  struggle  of  life  mean- — of 
one  who,  in  fact,  was  never  able  to  escape  intimate  contact  with  human 
suffering  and  need. 

But  this  amazing  head  looks  beyond  all  that.  How  any  mortal 
man  can  look  into  this  face  that  the  sculptor  has  wrought  by  years 
of  loving  and  reverential  toil  and  not  be  stirred  to  the  depths,  I con- 
fess I cannot  understand. 

Sure  I am  of  this:  that  those  who  do  not  see  the  great  soul  of 
Barnard’s  statue  would  never  have  seen  it  in  the  living  man  himself. 
If  they  had  been  with  Mr.  Adams,  they  would  have  been  impressed 
only  by  the  yarn  socks;  or  if  they  had  been  with  Mr.  Stanton,  they 
would  have  seen  only  the  big  green  umbrella  grasped  awkwardly  in 
the  middle  by  a big  and  sinewy  hand. 

BARNARD’S  LINCOLN:  BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

ON  arriving  in  Cincinnati  recently  I went  immediately  to  see 
Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln,  now  standing  on  East  Fourth 
street  in  Lytle  park.  * * * At  the  first  glance  I was  charmed 
by  the  conception  and  by  the  execution  of  the  statue.  I have  for  twenty 
years  made  a special  study  of  Lincoln,  his  life  and  his  work,  his  words 
and  his  character.  I have  seen  well-nigh  all  the  notable  statues  of  Lin- 
coln, and  I consider  the  Barnard  statue  at  Cincinnati  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  * * * Am  I offended  by  the  big,  sturdy  feet?  Not  at  all. 
He  had  acquired  those  feet  plowing  the  fields  and  trudging  the  wild 
country  roads.  Am  I offended  by  the  big,  sturdy  hands  clasped  ten- 
derly over  his  body?  Not  at  all.  Lincoln  earned  those  hands  with 
honest  toil.  Those  hands  represent  the  whole  struggle  of  his  life,  his 
tragic  struggle  with  the  long  poverty  that  beset  his  way.  With  those 
hands  he  struggled  on  his  upward  way.  * * * Do  we  not  claim  that 
labor  is  honorable  and  that  idleness  is  ignoble?  Do  we  not  speak  in 
song  and  story  of  the  dignity  of  labor?  This  statue  is  an  eloquent 
expression  of  that  great  idea,  and  if  that  idea  is  a mistake,  then  our 
national  principle  is  a mistake.  If  the  dignity  of  labor  is  merely 
a hollow  phrase,  then  the  democratic  ideal  is  a hollow  bubble. 
* * * The  truth  is  that  labor — under  just  and  humane  conditions — 
ennobles  and  builds  the  soul,  creates  manhood,  steadies  the  mind. 
Labor  is  the  art  of  the  common  man,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  does 
his  work  leaves  an  indelible  mark  upon  his  character. 
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